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SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT REGION 
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Between now and the end of this century Southeastern Con» 
necticut can expect as much new population growth and development 
as occurred during the first 300 years of the region's history, 
From its present population of about 200,000, the region is ex~ 
pected to rise to a population of 350,000 by the year 2000. The 
strains created by this nearly ten-fold increase in Southeastern 
Connecticut's rate of growth will be more unsettling than any~ 
thing experienced in the past. Housing of all types, schools, 
hospitals, new commercial and industrial areas, state highways 
and local roads, water and sewer facilities, and open space and 
recreation areas will be needed in a far greater quantity and at 
a far faster rate than ever before. Social strains will be fully 
as strong as physical strains as old communities change and to-#- 
tally new communities are created. With this rapid growth, our 
ingenuity will be taxed to preserve the quality of our physical 
and historic heritage, to replace what is worn out, shoddy, or 
obsolete, and to create new communities of which future genera 
tions can be proud. 


Successfully meeting the challenges implicit in our exe 
pected growth will call for a considerable effort by both private 
and public individuals and groups. Decisions by the general pub- 
lic, by legislative bodies and municipal, state, and federal a-~ 
gencies, and by developers and industrialists will ultimately 
determine the kind of region Southeastern Connecticut is by the 
year 2000. 


With so many diverse decisions being made by individuals 
and groups, some over-all guidelines and objectives are necessary 
to assist decision-makers in evaluating the effect their actions 
are likely to have on the area*s development. Equally important, 
the decision-makers should know how anticipated growth in the 
area may affect their own future programs. fhe preparation of 
over-all guidelines and objectives to assist decision-makers in 
Southeastern Connecticut is the responsibility of both local 
planning commissions and the Regional Planning Agency. 


Local planning commissions are obligated under state stat~ 
utes to prepare municipal plans of development, containing recom» 
mendations on the future use of land, the transportation system, 
Open space and recreation areas, and public buildings and fecil~ 
ities. Each municipal plan of development then serves as a guide 
for future public and private action within its community. 


Because of the great physical, social, and economic intere 
dependence among communities within Connecticut, some coordination 
of developmental objectives among groups of related communities is 
necessary. This intermunicipal coordination is achieved through 
regional planning programs. Each regional planning agency has a 
statutory charge to prepare an over-all plan of development for 
the area included in its region, which in the case of the South» 
eastern Connecticut Region consists of seventeen communities with 
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a land area of 513 square miles. The statutes state: "Any ree 
gional plan so developed shall be based on studies of physical, 
social, economic, and governmental conditions and trends and shall 
be designed to promote with the oreatest efficiency and economy 
the coordinated development of its area of operation and the gen- 
eral welfare and prosperity of its people." The chief purpose of 
the regional plan is coordination «= providing a basis for relate 
ing the developmental needs and objectives of each community to 
those of all communities making up the region. The function of 
the regional plan and of the regional planning program is not con« 
trol but guidance. 


Since its creation in 1961, SCRPA has been working to ful 
Fill its obligation to prepare a regional plan for Southeastern 
Connecticut. Between 1962 and 1965 the Agency conducted a series 
of seven studies to form the factual base on which the regional 
plan will be built. These studies are: Land Use: Patterns and 


Policies, Land Characteristics, Population and Housing, Regional 


Economy, Open Space and Recreation, Potential Industrial Areas, 
and Sewerage Problems. The Agency also participated with the Cone 
necticut Highway Department in the Southeast Area Traffic Study. 
In addition, a study of the potential surface water supplies of 
the region prepared for the Eastern Connecticut Industrial Fresh 
Water Development Commission by the engineering firm of Metcalf & 
Eddy, which also conducted our sewerage study, has been a very 
helpful addition to our store of information. Out of this anal~ 
ysis phase of the Agency's program grew information and conclu-= 
Sions regarding a wide range of problems and potentials facing 
Southeastern Connecticut. From this, we have created three al~ 
ternative regional land use plans which indicate different ways 
in which the region could grow in the future. After evaluation 
by each of the region's communities and state and federal agen» 
cies, the Regional Planning Agency must select one alternative or 
modification thereof to be used as the basis for preparing a more 
detailed recommended regional plan. 


This report is intended to provide a basis on which a rew 
view and evaluation of the alternatives can be made. Besides 
this introduction, the report contains two other chapters. Chap» 
ter II reviews the considerations that have gone into drafting 
the alternatives. Chapter III presents the alternative plans 
themselves, along with a staff evaluation of sach plan, and the 
staff recommendations on a choice from among the alternatives. 


We ask the reader to keep in mind that, unless otherwise 
noted, the plan proposals contained in this report are staff rec- 
ammendations that have not yet been acted on by SCRPA. The Agency 
Will not act on these proposals until each of the region's com- 
munities and interested state and federal agencies have had an 
Opportunity to study and comment on the proposals. We anticipate 
that this review will be completed by May of 1966. After that date, 
the agency will proceed with the preparation of a more detailed rece 
ommended regional plan, reflecting suggestions made during the re» 
view of these alternative land use plans. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The content of the regional plan is broad, covering all 
types of land use and community structure, various methods of 
transportation, a range of open space and recreation uses, and 
several different kinds of public facilities. As a result, the 
number of interrelated factors that must be taken into account 
in creating a plan is large. Land use, for example, is directly 
affected by economic conditions and policies, the transportation 
system, topographic conditions, and the availability of public 
facilities. In turn, land use affects each of these elements 
throughout the region. For this reason, a substantial amount of 
the time spent in preparing the regional plan has been devoted to 
research on the many facets that added together make up the region. 


An important consideration in preparing the plan is the 
physical structure of the region. By "physical structure" we mean 
both the natural topographic features and the man-made structures 
presently existing. We must know intimately how man is now using 
the region before we begin to consider how he might use it in the 
future. We must know the potentials and the limitations of the 
physical base on which the region's present activities occur and 
on which its future orowth will take place. 


Not all problems or potentials are physical, some are SO- 
cial or economic. And social or economic conditions can affect or 
be affected by physical conditions. The relationship of slums and 
low-income groups is an obvious case in point. We must, then, be 
as familiar with the social and economic make-up of the region as 
we are with its physical structure. Of particular importance in 
the preparation of a regional plan is a forecast of the population 
anticipated in the year for which the plan is designed. Without 
such a projection or "target," planning becomes meaningless, for 
we lack the quantitative data required to estimate how much of 
everything will probably be needed. Without a population forecast 
we cannot plan for future water supply, sewage disposal, housing, 
schools, parks and recreation areas, or a highway system. 


Finally, but perhaps most importantly, we must consider 

the less tangible "goals" of the region in preparing the plan. 

The goals of the region should be the broad aims toward which the 
olan will work. As much as possible, they should be a consensus 
of the more limited goals of the many communities and groups whose 
actions influence the development of Southeastern Connecticut. 
Since the goals of most communities and groups within the region 
are unstated, they must frequently be inferred from actions. Even 
when stated, goals are usually expressed imprecisely, and within a 
series of goals there is likely to be inconsistency, overlap, and 
mutual conflict. Thus, goals are much more difficult to work with 
than the facts and statistics used in analyzing physical, social, 
and economic considerations. But in spite of the difficulty they 
present, as clear a statement as possible of the overeall goals of 


the region is necessary to provide direction for the plan and to 
point up areas of possible conflict between different goals. 


The remainder of this chapter will review these major face 
tors that were basic considerations in preparing alternative land 
use plans for Southeastern Connecticut. 


PHYSICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
OUR NATURAL ENVIRONMENT 


Historically, man always has been closely related to, and 
influenced by, his physical environment. But in this century, and 
particularly in this country, man has broken away from his physi» 
cal environment. In some instances this break has been made pose 
sible and justified by technological advances. In others, when 
the physical limitations imposed by the land's surface have been 
ignored, it has resulted in inconvenience, suffering, and finane 
cial loss. 


Although the natural environment is no longer the limiting 
factor it once was, it is apparent that a knowledge of the envi~ 
ronment in which we live is still important. It is important bee 
cause the process of urbanization changes natural balances in the 
environment, because it results in a far more intensive use of our 
land and water resources than was common in the past, and because 
larger concentrations of people than ever before can be affected 
by a failure of the environment to withstand a change imposed on 
it by man. 


As Southeastern Connecticut develops more fully in the 
future, its attractiveness and much of its environmental quality 
will be determined by how well we have understood, respected, and 
utilized the potentials and limitations of the land's surface. 


In Southeastern Connecticut, three broad elements of the 
physical base influence the location and type of development within 
the region. The first is our maritime location, along Long Island 
Sound. Southeastern Connecticut's 64 miles of direct frontage on 
the Sound has already attracted considerable development and is 
expected to continue to attract industrial and residential uses as 
well as recreational facilities. A major challenge posed by this 
Physical element is how to maintain open areas along the coast in 
the face of pressures for development. A second basic physical 
influence is exerted by the Thames River estuary. Flowing in a 
north*south direction for 14 miles between Norwich and New London, 
the Thames River is a natural physical spine for the region. Al- 
though its industrial potential is limited by rugged topography 
along its banks and its narrow, shallow channel, the river offers 
an unusually favorable setting for housing, recreation areas, and 
pleasure boating. Our third basic physical influence is the re~« 
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gion's glaciated topography, which creates a wide range of physical 
settings, some suited for intensive development, some more suited 
for open space. 


Southeastern Connecticut has a large physical potential 
for future growth. Of the region's 513-squareemile land area, 
only 40 square miles are presently occupied by urban and suburban 
development, while 65 square miles are in permanent open space and 
recreation areas. Fully four-fifths of the region's land area re~ 
main in an undeveloped state. This undeveloped land constitutes 
a reserve of space nearly four times the amount of land now occu-# 
pied by development and permanent open space. Clearly, with some 
408 square miles of undeveloped land, Southeastern Connecticut has 
more than enough room for the population growth it is liksly to 
have in the next 35 years. 


Due to its glaciation, the region has a varied topography. 
Although elevations rarely exceed 590 feet, the region's topogra= 
phy is rugged, with many steep=sided valleys. Soils are equally 
varied, ranging from well-drained sands and gravels to very wet 
or stony soils. 


On the basis of soil characteristics and slope, we have 
identified three types of undeveloped land, each of which has dif» 
ferent limitations and potentials for future use. 


(1) Class A Undeveloped Land presents few physical ob-# 
stacles to intensive development. It consists of well to 
moderately-well~drained soils with slopes not exceeding 10%. 


(2) Class 8 Undeveloped Land presents moderate difficul- 
ties for intensive development. Slopes range from 10% = 20% or 
the soil is only a thin covering over bedrock. 


(3) Class € Undeveloped Land presents severe difficulties 
for intensive development. In the case of well-drained soils, 
slopes exceed 20%; other soils are unsuitable for intensive use 
because of their wetness or immediate proximity to bedrock. 


We have grouped the first two land classes, A and B, to» 
gether and termed these areas the "Prime Building Land" of South 
eastern Connecticut. This better building land, which accounts 
For some 302 square miles of undeveloped land, is likely to ree 
ceive most of the region's future development. Figure 2 on page 
9 shows the location of this land. 


The poorer building land, because of the substantial ob» 
stacles it presents for development, is better suited for some 
unintensive use. These areas are logical sites for many of the 
region's future open space facilities, especially those requiring 
a large land area. If development occurs on the poorer land, it 
Should be fully served with central water supply and sewage dise 
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posal facilities or be on lots of at least three acres in the case 
of housing and on substantially larger lots for commercial or in- 
dustrial purposes. 


Much of Southeastern Connecticut's land surface also has 
a specialized potential for agriculture, water supply, conserva~ 
tion, or recreation. Particular consideration should be given to 
exploiting this potential. 


Prime agricultural land, consisting of large concentra~ 
tions of agriculture, out of the immediate path of development and 
on good quality agricultural soils, accounts for 33 square miles 
of the Class A land. Conversion of some of this land to house 
lots will continue. However, through a policy of concentrating, 
rather than scattering, future development, an effort can be made 
to encourage a continuation of agriculture in this region. A 
policy of encouraging a continuation of agriculture is important 
for aesthetic as well as economic reasons. Farm fields and pas- 
tures are key elements in Southeastern Connecticut's landscape, 


Tidal marsh areas and interior wetlands present problems 
to development but have an exceptionally high conservation poten= 
tial. These, along with several topographic features of geologic 
interest, merit consideration in an open space program, and they 
have previously been proposed for preservation by SCRPA. 


Maintenance of an adequate water supply is the key to the 
future growth of Southeastern Connecticut. Unless the region can 
provide an assured supply of water for future residential and in» 
dustrial use, it is not likely to attract new economic growth. dy 
the year 2000 the region may require nearly 100 million gallons 
of fresh water per day, about 3.5 times the amount consumed in 
1960. Present and planned reservoirs can only provide 27 million 
gallons of water per day. Fortunately, adequate potential reser 
voir sites, with an estimated combined yield of 115 million gallons 
per day, exist in this region to fill our needs, provided these 
potential sites are preserved for future water supply purposes 
rather than being built on or contaminated by pollution. The 
oreservation of our most highly rated potential reservoir sites 
is essential to an adequate future water supply, and SCRPA has 
previously proposed that these sites be included in a regional 
open space program. We have also previously proposed that a ree 
gional water authority be created to develop on a comprehensive 
basis the water supply resources of this region. 


The tidal marshes, interior wetlands, scientifically val» 
uable topographic features, and the most valuable potential res~ 
ervoir sites are included on Figure 2 on page 9 as apen space 
proposals. 


A long-standing and still unsolved problem in Southeastern 
Connecticut is water pollution. A study of sewerage problems 
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within the region by the engineering firm of Metcalf & Eddy found 
that substantial portions of our inland and coastal waters are 
polluted. Sewage collection systems serve only about half the 
region's population of 200,000, and not all of the sewage col» 
lected is treated. More than half of the liquid industrial wastes 
produced are not treated. 


Our water pollution problems are chiefly of two types: 
(1) the direct discharge of untreated wastes into water bodies 
and (2) inadequate on=lot sewage disposal due to poor soil con 
ditions, inadequate lot size, or improperly constructed or main- 
tained septic systems. The answers to these problems are fairly 
clear from a technical point of view -» additional public sewage 
collection and treatment systems are required now and will be re= 
quired in the future in areas of urban and suburban densities and 
higher standards governing septic systems will be needed in areas 
of rural density. But to date the general public has been ex~ 
tremely reluctant to accept the need for expanded public sewerage 
systems and effective, enforced sanitary regulations. 


Water pollution problems and their solution affect the 
regional plan in several ways. First, it is clear from a review 
of present problems that public sewerage systems will be required 
in several of the already existing communities and should be 
planned for in any new sommunities with suburban and urban densi-= 
ties. Second, a regional land use pattern consisting primarily 
cf contiguous development in compact settlements will be more 
easily and economically served with sewerage facilities than will 
a scattered pattern of development. Third, failure to solve our 
water pollution problems will inhibit future growth in the come 
mercial, industrial, and tourism sectors of the region's economy. 
Finally, additional study should be undertaken after a regional 
land use plan is agreed upon to determine the most economical and 
politically feasible means of providing the sewerage facilities 
necessary. 


LAND USE 


In developing a plan for a region with more than 300 years 
of history, it is not possible to start with a clean slate. we 
must take stock of the activities here now, the variety of these 
activities, their densities, their spatial distribution, and their 
interrelationship. 


In spite of its long history of settlement, only a small 
portion of Southeastern Connecticut is used for urban or suburban 
purposes. With a population currently estimated at about 200,000, 
the region has some 40 square miles of intensive development ~=« 
homes, stores, industries, governmental facilities, churches, and 
various institutional uses. This represents only 8% of the re=# 
gion's total land area. Another 65 square miles of land are given 
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over to permanent open space and recreation areas serving our pop» 
ulation. Thus, about one-fifth of the region's land area is al» 
ready taken up by intensive development and permanent open space. 


The pattern of development within the region is very dis= 
tinctive. Three-quarters of our urban and suburban development is 
concentrated along the coast and up both sides of the Thames River, 
in an area we have called the Development Core. This Core stands 
out sharply on Figure 2. Within the Development Core are our major 
communities of Norwich, New London, and Groton and a series of 
smaller communities such as Niantic, Mystic, Pawcatuck, Uncasville, 
Gales Ferry, Saltic, and Jewett City. Also within the Development 
Core are the region's majar economic centers =~ industrial, com= 
mercial, and governmental. 


The Development Core has evolved over the years from the 
early settlements within this region, which were scattered along 
the coast and up the Thames River, where they could easily be 
reached by ship. This beginning of the Core was strengthened by 
topography and the'use of water power for mills in the nineteenth 
century, which tended to make the valleys within the Core attrac= 
tive locations for development. The existence of utilities in 
many parts of the Core further strengthened its position in this 
century. 


Beyond the fairly compact Development Core lies the still 
primarily rural portion of the region. Development here has tra 
ditionally been scattered single-family homes along rural roads, 
with an occasional small crossroad hamlet. But the traditional 
picture is being shattered. Several large developments of 400 or 
more homes have located in remote rural surroundings within the 
last decade. These scattered developments pose very real service 
problems, for they are totally unrelated to existing utilities 
and often are far from existing schools. Scattered large-scale 
development in predominantly rural areas may be viewed as a trend 
which local and regional plans must try to incorporate into a more 
cohesive pattern of development. 


The Development Core, with its concentration of intensive 
land uses at relatively high density, is a fact that cannot be 
ignored in preparing the regional plan. Any plan for Southeastern 
Connecticut must recognize and build on the existence of the De-= 
velopment Core. Indeed, the Core provides a dominant man-made 
feature in general harmony with the region's basic topographic 
structure, and as such it is a natural and quite suitable nucleus 
for the regional plan. 


Permanent open space and recreation areas at first glance 
seem to follow no pattern at all, but study of Figure 2 will show 
that there is some general order to their location. The larger 
holdings, it will be noted, are located in the more rural portion 
of the region. For the most part, the Development Core contains 
the smaller reserves, usually local parks and playgrounds. 
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For the future, we propose that open space and recreation 
areas be more closely related to intensive development to assure 
the provision of an adequate amount of such areas close to our 
population centers. We also believe that as fully as possible 
specific permanent open space areas should be linked together. 
Several ways in which this could be done include the purchase of 
links between areas, the purchase of development rights, or the 
use of very low density zoning. Open space areas can also serve 
an important secondary function as separators between communities, 
when such separation is useful. Of particular concern is the fact 
that time is growing short for the preservation of key natural 
areas, such as wetlands, scenic topographic features, and reser~ 
voir sites. Unless a vigorous open space program is carried out 
over the next 35 years, most of these natural areas will be gone 
by the turn of the century. 


A program of historic preservation should also be a part 
of the region's open space effort. Much of Southeastern Connect# 
icut's distinction and charm is due to its heritage of histori- 
cally and architecturally significant buildings. The accelerated 
rate of growth that the region can expect in the future will not 
be conducive to the preservation of this inheritance. A real 
effort will be necessary to save this important element of the 
region's character, A necessary first step is a detailed inven= 
tory of all historically and architecturally significant buildings 
and areas throughout the region. A start was made on this inven- 
tory in SCRPA's study, Open Space and Recreation, but the scope of 
that study was necessarily broad. tventually, a more detailed in« 
ventory will be necessary, and upon its completion a specific 
preservation plan should be developed for Southeastern Connecticut 
in cooperation with the State Historical Commission and local 
historical societies. 


THE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


Regardless of the regional plan finally selected, South- 
eastern Connecticut must have a transportation system adequate to 
provide an efficient movement of goods and people within the ree 
gion and to points outside the region. Four elements make up the 
region's transportation system -= highways, railroads, airports, 
and the harbor. Each of the major features of these elements is 
shown on Figure 2 on page 9. 


Southeastern Connecticut is fortunate in having an excep~ 
tionally good expressway system at present, consisting of the 
Connecticut Turnpike, Interstate Route 95, and Connecticut Route 
2. These existing expressways provide high speed access within 
the region's Development Core and between this region and major 
cities along the Atlantic Coast. With one exception, the north 
south expressway east of the Thames River, the proposed future 
expressways shown on Figure 2 are shorte and long-term objectives 
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of the State Highway Department, although the exact location and 
timing of most of these facilities has not yet been determined. 
SCRPA has proposed the Route 12 Expressway east of the Thames 
River as an ultimate replacement of the present twoelane Route 12. 
Such a location would also provides a complete circumferential ex» 
pressway around Norwich and improved access to Trumbull Airport 
and Bluff Point State Park in Groton. The expressway network as 
laid down on Figure 2 would provide excelient communication within 
the region and between this region and other areas. It should be 
adequate past the year 2000. 


Augmenting the expressway system, but not shown on Figure 
2, is a system of secondary state highways. These are important 
as links between major communities and the expressways and as 
links between one minor community and another. 


Several future transportation improvements outside the re« 
gion are likely to have an impact on Southeastern Connecticut. 
Completion of the Route 2 and Route 85 expressways from this re-~ 
gion to Hartford will make commuting to jobs in the Hartford area 
much more feasible for residents of this area and may well stim- 
ulate additional residential development within the region. The 
opening of Interstate Route 95 all the way to Providence is likely 
to make this region more attractive to workers commuting from 
Rhode Island. More tourists are likely to pass through South- 
eastern Connecticut when Narragansett Bay is bridged, improving 
the route to Cape Cod. And the proposed Long Island Sound bridge 
at Old Saybrook should bring more traffic, both commercial and 
vacation, through the region. 


Southeastern Connecticut's railroad system consists of 
trackage of the New Haven Railroad along the coast and up the east 
bank of the Thames River and of the Central Vermont Railroad up 
the west bank of the Thames River. These locations provide serve 
ice to the heart of the region's Development Core. While it is 
not anticipated that additional main trackage will be required, 
the present main tracks should be maintained and operated for at 
least freight service. It is not possible at this time to eval» 
uate the impact that a possible high speed rail line betwesn Bos- 
ton and Washington would have on this region. Upon compietion of 
studies at the national level the possibility of such a line passe 
ing through the region should be examined. 


The region presently has only one commercial airport == 
Trumbull Airport in Groton. Two smaller private airports do ex= 
ist, one in Waterford and one in Griswold. As part of both the 
National Airport Plan and the statewide airport plan, the top of 
Plain Hill in Norwich is proposed as the location of a future 
General Aviation Airport. A General Aviation Airport serves small 
aircraft and would not be suitable for major traffic. 


An evaluation of the long-term feasibility of the proposal 
that a major jet airport be located in eastern Connecticut is not 
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now possible in the absence of a truly long-range study of the 
nation's airport needs. Until such a study is conducted, this 
proposal is entirely speculative and cannot be viewed as a transe 
portation element in the regional plan for Southeastern Connecticut. 
We believe that a study of the long-range feasibility of the jet 
port proposal by the Federal Government would be desirable to an= 
swer authoritatively whether such a facility is needed in this 
section of Megalopolis. If it is found that such a facility is 
desirable to serve the nation's air transportation needs, it would 
fall to the Regional Planning Agency to evaluate the impact, desire 
ability, and possible location of such an airport in this region. 


The port of New London plus specific installations and 
industries along the Thames River up to Norwich handle cargo are 
riving by ship. Improvement of harbor facilities and the main= 
tenance of an adequate channel in the Thames River are essential 
elements of any economic development program for the region. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT CONSIDERATIONS 


Without doubt, people are the most basic consideration in 
preparing a regional plan. The number, type, and location of a 
region's residents will strongly affect the use of land and our 
public facility and service requirements. For this reason, an 
estimate of the anticipated population growth within the region 
is a necessary consideration in preparing the plan. 


Southeastern Connecticut's population in 1960 was 174,412 
and is now estimated to be about 200,000. It is estimated that 
by 2000 the region can reasonably expect a population of about 
350,000. This estimate has been used for design purposes in pre= 
paring each of the alternative plans presented in this report. 
The impact of this population growth on public facilities and 
services will be tremendous. Water consumption is expected to 
increase about 3.5 times; we will need about 1,300 more elementary 
and secondary classrooms than at present; at least 800 more gen» 
eral hospital beds will be required than were available in 1960, 
and all other services and facilities will be similarly affected. 


In addition to the total number of people to be served, 
their distribution within the region directly affects facility 
and service needs and problems. Until recently, the region's 
population has been concentrated in the Development Core, extend-« 
ing along the coast and Thames River. But, as we noted earlier, 
there has been a recent trend toward major subdivisions being 
located in the rural portion of the region. If this trend con» 
tinues unabated, the distribution of population in the future 
will follow a very scattered pattern. Three physical planning 
problems are presented by a scattered population. 


First, scattered housing over extensive areas of the re- 
gion will have an adverse effect on Southeastern Connecticut's 
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appearance. While compact community areas can be made attractive 
focal points in our landscape, large amounts of scattered housing 
create a disorganized landscape which seems to contain much more 
development than it really does. 


second, the problem cf where to locate new schools, fire 
houses, recreation areas, and other public facilities is made more 
complex with a scattered population. When settlement is concen-= 
trated in a compact area, site selection for public facilities is 
relatively simple. But when homes are scattered haphazardly over 
the landscape, it is difficult to find a single site that will 
adequately serve the entire population. It may even be necessary 
to duplicate facilities, thereby reducing efficiency and adding 
to the burdens of the taxpayers. 


Third, a scattered population requires longer communica~ 
tion lines than does a more concentrated population. The road 
system must be more extensive. School bus routes must be longer 
and utility lines must be extended farther. Again, extended com» 
munication lines mean added cost to the municipality. 


A goal of the regional plan will be to encourage the for 
mation of compact communities, more likely to retain Southeastern 
Connecticut's aesthetic quality, more easily provided with utili~ 
ties and services, and offering a broader social environment. 


The most direct effect of a population growth of 150,000 
persons will be a sharp rise in the demand for new housing. We 
can anticipate that close to 50,000 new homes will be needed by 
2000, not counting the need to replace present structures that 
will be worn out by that date. This new housing will be needed 
in a variety of forms. The single-family home is expected to 
continue its popularity, but we anticipate a need for a greater 
variety of housing than presently is provided. In 1960, 68% of 
all housing units in the region were single-family homes, but 
evidence indicates that there is a growing demand for additional 
apartments. The reasons for this are: the area's high concen-« 
tration of military personnel and their families, who total 17% 
of the region's population, the growing number of young families, 
and the growing number of older couples. All of these groups 
have a preference for apartments. It appears from all evidence 
now available that Southeastern Connecticut needs a greater vari~ 
ety of housing to permit a range of choice for our population. 

In 1967 SCRPA will conduct a more detailed study of shorterange 
housing needs to provide a basis for an immediate action program. 


Not all housing in Southeastern Connecticut presently 
provides a safe and attractive living environment. Nearly one 
out of every five housing units in the region was in poor condi~ 
tion in 1960. This unsatisfactory housing totaled nearly 9,500 
units, many of which are likely to need replacement before the 
end of this century. As might be expected, the major concentra» 
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tion of substandard housing is in the larger communities of Nor» 
wich, New London, and Groton, A combination of urban renewal 
action and the adoption and enforcement of local housing and 
building codes seems needed. 


Economically, Southeastern Connecticut's greatest need is 
a more diversified employment base. Nearly two-thirds of the re» 
gion's employment is now related directly or indirectly to the 
nation's defense industry. To obtain a more diversified economy, 
the region must seek: + to expand its present non-defense man= 
ufacturing activities, (2) to attract new non-defense manufacture 
ing activities, and (3) to expand its tourist industry. The re~ 
gional plan by itself cannot achieve these objectives, but in 
preparing the plan we can and must consider these aims in detere 
mining our land use, transportation, and facility proposals. 


Five specific physical aspects of the plan will affect 
efforts at economic diversification. First, there is clearly a 
need for designating and preserving selected areas for future 
industrial use. Second, public water and sewer facility proposals 
must reflect industrial and commercial needs. Third, areas to be 
used for industrial purposes must be served by adequate transpor= 
tation facilities. Fourth, a variety of housing must be available 
for an expanded work force. Finally, the amenities which attract 
tourists to Southeastern Connecticut and which provide a pleasant 
living environment must be preserved and enhanced. If we fail to 
provide adequately for these physical elements in the plan and to 
follow-up the plan proposals with an action program, no amount of 
promotional effort by area Development Commissions or Chambers of 
Commerce will balance the deficit. 


A second, but very important, economic consideration is 
our retail trade structure. With shifts in population, the geo~ 
graphic structure of retail trade in Southeastern Connecticut has 
been changing and will continue to change. 


Of the urban towns, New London and Norwich face two major 
obstacles to future retail expansion. First, population == and 
potential customers == are moving farther and farther away from 
the central business districts of New London and Norwich. Second, 
traffic congestion and parking problems in these CBD's are increas- 
ing. Both of these problems tend to lengthen the time it takes a 
shopper to travel from the suburbs to the CBD. Since we have found 
that nearly 81% of all shopping trips in this region require a one# 
way travel time of less than ten minutes, the conclusion that the 
two older CBD's of the region are at a competitive disadvantage is 
inescapable. 


Does this mean total decline for the older CBD's? It need 
not, if access and parking can be improved and if the CBD's con 
centrate their efforts into shopping goods and specialty goods. 
These are the retail areas where the CBD's are now strongest. 
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Customers are also willing to travel much farther for specialized 
goods than for food. Even with a successful CBD promotion of 
shopping goods, it is likely that the New London and Norwich CBDfs 
will command a smaller portion of the region's total retail sales 
than they have in the past, 


Groton, although it is classed as an urban town along with 
New London and Norwich, presents an altogether different picture, 
Groton is still growing rapidly and should continue to do so for 
some time. This means that Groton is the one urban town with the 
advantage of a rapidly expanding pool of potential customers. We 
can look for an expansion of retail outlets and sales in Groton. 
Groton is now considering the creation of a major highway-oriented 
CBD in the Long Hill area, between U. S. Route 1 and Interstate 
Route 95. If developed, this new center can be expected to im~ 
prove sharply Groton's retail sales and to create three rather 
than two major subregional shopping centers. 


The suburban towns face a retail future quite a bit dif 
ferent from that facing the urban towns. The two main forces op» 
erating on the future of retailing in the suburban towns are their 
rapid growth of population and their present low state of retail 
development. Each of these factors will encourage an expansion of 
retail activity in the suburban towns, first in food, automotive, 
and building supplies and ultimately into the shopping goods now 
heavily concentrated in the urban towns. When a significant ex~ 
pansion into shopping goods will occur is uncertain, but it now 
appears that a population of at least 15,000 - 20,000 persons is 
needed to trigger this type of development. Waterford is now at 
this population level. Stonington is somewhat farther behind, and 
the remaining seven suburban towns of East Lyme, Griswold, Ledyard, 
Lisbon, Montville, Preston, and Sprague are considerably farther 
behind. From a community development standpoint, it appears de~ 
Sirable that future major commercial development in the suburban 
towns be encouraged to locate in well-designed community shopping 
centers rather than in scattered or strip commercial sites through 
out the towns. 


The rural towns now have a small population and an even 
smaller retail volume. As these towns suburbanize, an expansion 
of retail activity can be expected. In North Stonington and Salem, 
which are proposed as possible sites for substantial future popu-~ 
lation growth, community shopping centers could be needed. But it 
is unlikely that even by the year 2000 the remaining rural towns 
of Bozrah, Franklin, and Voluntown will be sufficiently large to 
support more than convenience goods stores handling food, automo» 
tive, and building supplies. 


Let us turn, now, from our review of physical and economic 
considerations in the plan te the less tangible but equally vital 
matter of regional goals underlying the plan. 
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GOALS FOR SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT 


Most people have a set of personal goals toward which they 
strive. Included on the list are likely to be such aspirations 
as: "to be respected," "to be popular,” "to give my children a 
good education," or "to earn enough money to live comfortably." 
Usually our personal goals are pretty hazy and seldom are set forth 
in a logical, written form. But taken together, our personal goals 
do provide a certain degree of direction to our actions. Without a 
set of goals, even though they may cnly be implied, our lives would 
tend to be purposeless and our efforts uncoordinated and contra= 
dictory. 


In a similar way, a local or regional plan prepared withe 
out a set of guiding qoals is likely to wander and to contain con» 
flicting proposals. With a precise set of goals for the region, 
we have a measuring stick against which to judge the plan. If, 
for example, one of the region's goals is "to assure an adequate 
supply of fresh water for future residents and businesses," but 
the plan contains no proposals regarding the preservation of fu~ 
ture reservoir sites, we know that the plan is not complete. Sim= 
ilarly, a set of goals can point up possible areas of conflict. 
One goal, for example, might call for “a lessening of municipal 
expenditures," while another proposes "the development of attrac» 
tive, fully equipped industrial parks." Obviously, it will be 
hard to achieve both a reduction in municipal expenditures and, 
at the same time, make the capital expenditures necessary to 
create an industrial park. Here is a potential conflict among 
goals that may require a re-examination and revision of the goals 
statement. 


Coals are not all of the same magnitude. Thinking again 
in terms of personal goals, the most important would be "to Live,” 
while under this primary goal we could list a rather extensive 
number of secondary and subgoals qualifying the manner in which 
we wanted "to live." Similarly, in preparing a set of goals to 
serve as a guide for a plan, one must begin with a very broad, 
alleencompassing primary goal which may then be broken down into 
a series of component secondary goals, each of which, in turn, can 
probably be divided into additional subgoals. 


On Figure 3 we present a set of goals for Southeastern 
Connecticut. These goals have previously been reviewed by local 
planning and zoning commissions and reflect suggestions made by 
them. We begin with a very broad primary goal. This is then sube 
divided into seven secondary goals, each of which covers one area 
of concern in the regional plan. Each of the secondary goals is 
further subdivided into component subgoals. The goals reflect the 
findings of SCRPA's previous studies and the views of the citizens 
serving on local planning and zoning commissions and the Regional 
Planning Agency. Together, the goals are a major consideration in 
preparing both the alternative land use plans and the regional plan 
which will finally be recommended by SCRPA. The goals also are the 
aims against which we will measure both the alternatives and the 
recommended plan. 


FIGURE 3 


STATE AND NATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Maintain a continued awareness of 
trends, needs, plans, and pro- 
grams at the state and national 
level so that the region benefits 
from such programs, and, to the 
extent possible, Southeastern 
Connecticut's growth and develop- 
ment are compatible with state 
and national interests. 


Implement the regional plan 
with the assistance of state 
and federal agencies where 
possible. 


Encourage unified action on 
legislation which affects 
the region. 


Encourage @ type of develop- 
ment that makes the region 
distinct from the rest of 
Connecticut but that is com- 
patible with state interests. 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT PATTERN 


Encourage a development pattern 
that does not destroy the scenic 
Qualities of the region or the 


potential of land to produce 

needed resources and which can 

efficiently be serviced with 
public facilities and 


Allocate a proper amount of 
space for the needed variety 
of uses and activities in 
order to minimize the waste 
of land. 


Discourage urban sprawl, in 
the form of scattered or strip 
development, and encourage the 
formation of cohesive communi- 
ties with distinctive charac- 
teristics and identities. 


Encourage an arrangement of 
land uses that will permit 
juick, convenient, and safe 
access between living, work- 
ing, shopping, and recreation 


areas. 


Provide for a range of choice 
in housing, employment oppor- 
tunities, and recreation 
facilities. 


Separate incompatible land 
uses where possible. 


GOALS FOR SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT 


ECONOMY 


Develop a diversified economic 
base to assure full and continu- 
ous employment and a range of 


commercial and service activities 
to meet demands throughout the 
reaion. 


Expand the non-defense indus- 
trial sector in the region's 
economy. 


Expand the region's tourist 
and recreation industry. 


Use the region's natural re- 
sources efficiently. 


Encouraoe a continuation of 
aoriculture as an economic 
activity. 


Provide an adequate number of 
well-designed commercial and 
service areas located conven- 
iently to the region's popula- 
tion. 


PRIMARY GOAL 


Create a healthy, economically 
and Socially sound, and attrac- 
tive environment for the resi- 


dents of Southeastern Connecti- 
cut. 


HOUSING 

Provide a variety of housing types, 
designs, and settings to permit a 
range of choice for the region's 


residents, regardless of their 
economic status. 


Encourage a broad range of hous- 
ing within the region for all 
segments of the population. 


Encourage good community and 
subdivision design. 


Fradicate substandard housing. 


Coordinate local zoning to a 
greater degree to reflect re- 
gional housing needs. 


OPEN SPACE AND RECREATION 


Secure an amount and variety of 
open space and recreation areas 
adequate to meet the ever- 


increasing aesthetic, resource, 
and recreational needs of the 
region's population. 


Conserve and use efficiently 
the region's natural resources, 
particularly its water re- 
sources, on which we will de- 
pend for our future water 
supply. 


Provide adequate recreation 
areas for the region's present 
and future population. 


Integrate our diverse perma- 
nent open space and recreation 
areas into a linked regional 
system. 


Preserve and enhance our sce- 
nic and historical heritage. 


Encourage a wide range of 
water=oriented recreation and 
conservation activities on the 
region's coastal and inland 
waters. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Construct a transportation system 
to provide convenient access to 


all parts of the region and to 


important points beyond our bor- 
ders. 


Develop an expressway system 
linking this region with the 
major metropolitan areas along 
the Atlantic Coast. 


Maintain an expressway and 
secondary highway system ade- 
quate to permit easy communi- 
cation within the region and 
to serve an efficient develop- 
ment pattern. 


Provide non-highway transpor- 
tation facilities adequate to 
move people and goods to 
points within and outside the 
region. 
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DEVELOPMENT CONCEPTS 


Southeastern Connecticut could be encouraged to develop 
into any one of a rather wide variety of land use patterns in the 
future. To cite two extremes, we could endeavor to concentrate 
all new development along the Thames River, giving the region an 
extremely high density urban core, or we could encourage all new 
growth to take place at low density and in a widely scattered pate 
tern, giving the region a violent case of urban sprawl. Between. 
these extremes are a number of other possible land use patterns 
that had to be considered in preparing the alternative land use 
plans. In all, we found some twelve different land use patterns, 
or "development concepts," into which the region in theory could 
QTowW,. 


It was not possible to prepare detailed alternative land 
use plans for all twelve theoretical concepts, but each of the 
concepts was evaluated against the planning considerations and 
90als presented in the previous chapter. In the course of our 
review, concepts were dropped from further study for a number of 
reasons. Some were not suitable to the region's topographic 
character, some could not be related satisfactorily to the re- 
gionts present development, some would not provide protection for 
our natural resources, others would have encouraged aesthetic 
problems, and some were grossly deficient in providing a basis 
for meeting the region's overall goals. This evaluation reduced 
the development concepts to five, each of which contains features 
that offer some practical advantages to the region. 


The final five concepts influencing the alternative land 
use plans are shown on Figure 4 on page 23. A brief discussion of 
each will provide a background for our analysis of the alternative 
plans. 


LINEAR CONCEPT: The Linear Concept most closely reflects 
the region's existing pattern of development, in which most in» 
tensive development is located in the coastal margin and up the 
Thames River Valley as far north as Jewett City. Under this con« 
cept, intensive development in the future would concentrate within 
these same corridors, leaving the hinterland for low density de~ 
velopment and open space. 


A development pattern based on this concept would strength= 
en the political and social unity of the region. fhe major eco~ 
nomic centers of the region would be connected by a fairly contin- 
uous band of urban development and would be easily accessible from 
all parts of the region. Major employment activities would be 
located within or on the fringes of the coastal and Thames River 
Valley corridors. A truly regional approach toward providing 
facilities would be encouraged, since most of the areas needing 
public water or sewerage would be concentrated in a continuous 
corridor oriented toward major watercourses. [he major expressway 
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DEVELOPMENT CONCEPTS INFLUENCING ALTERNATIVE PLANS 


SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT REGION 


LINEAR BALANCED 


LINEAR-SATELLITE 


MULTIPLE CORRIDORS EXPRESSWAY- ORIENTED 


LEGEND 
©@ HIGH DENSITY CENTERS 
[=] MEDIUM DENSITY DEVELOPMENT FIGURE 4 
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peyote for a linear form of development already exists to a large 
CXtCBeNe 


Implementation of the Linear Concept would call for very 
low density zoning over major portions of the region and for close 
coordination of zoning from one community to another. A strictly 
linear approach would encounter topographic problems, would pose 
some difficulty to providing needed open space in the high density 
Development Core, and ignores some existing areas of high density 
development outside the region's Development Core. 


BALANCED CONCEPT: The Balanced Concept would distribute 
industrial and commercial activities and a range of residential 
densities throughout all of Southeastern Connecticut's 17 towns. 
The amount of land for each use in a municipality would be pro~ 
portionate to its share of the region's population. In this way, 
each town would be encouraged to develop as a relatively self~ 
sufficient entity having little interdependence with its neighbors. 


Carried to its theoretical extreme, this approach does 

more to fragment the region than any other concept. Each munici« 
pality would have to provide a broad range of facilities and serve 
ices. Costly duplication of facilities on a regional scale would 
necessitate a substantial tax base in each municipality. Further 
more, some communities are certain to be much more attractive to 
new economic activities than ethers, creating a decided economic 
imbalance that would defeat the entire aim of the Salanced Concept. 


The Balanced Concept would most effectively retain the 
individuality of the region's several communities and is a convene 
ient form under our existing tax arrangements. But in its pure 
form this concept would not create an efficient and economical 
pattern of regional development. 


LINE AR»SATELLITE CONCEPT: This concept is a cross between 
the Linear and Balanced Concepts. It combines an intensification 
of the region's existing linear Development Core with the estab« 
lishment of several completely new communities. It retains the 
more attractive features of the Linear and Balanced Concepts, 
while eliminating most of the objectionable aspects of each. 


MULTIPLE CORRIDORS CONCEPT: The Multiple Corridors Con 
cept concentrates intensive development in the region's Develop= 
ment Core, with fingers extending outward to minor centers of de~ 
velopment. This concept builds on the existing pattern of devel~ 
opment and connects the presently fragmented parts into a functional 
whole. From a practical standpoint, this concept has much to rece 
ommend it: it could be serviced without major difficulty, it rec~ 
ognizes development trends, and it attempts to integrate presently 
scattered development into the Development Core. The major defi~ 
ciency of this concept is that, basically, the pattern is controlled 
sprawl, which would consume more land than the other concepts and 
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would be more likely to create a poor aesthetic environment bee 
cause of continuous development over broad areas of the region, 


EXPRESSWAYeQORIENTED CONCEPT: This concept recognizes the 
strong influence the expressway system will exert on future land 
use in Southeastern Connecticut and distributes higher density 
activities in close proximity to key expressway interchanges. 
Areas remote from expressways would be retained for low density 
development and open space. This concept may also be considered 
to be "practical," building, as it does, on the natural ability 
of expressways to attract intensive land uses. In its pure form, 
however, the Expressway-Oriented Concept ignores some existing 
areas of higher density development. Good implementation of this 
concept would call for the preparation and execution of carefully 
designed plans for the future development of the major interchange 


yet but such plans would be needed in the other concepts as 
well, 


Each of these five development concepts is attractive for 
different reasons: the Linear for its adherence to the existing 
Development Core; the Balanced for its fostering of community 
identity; the Linear-Satellite for its ability to combine the 
reality of the Development Core with local desires for greater 
community balance and identity; the Multiple Corridors for its 
recognition of the existing development pattern and trends; and 
the Expressway=Oriented for its exploitation of the natural effect 
of our expressway system on development. But, as we have seen, 
there also are drawbacks to each of the concepts in its pure form. 
For this reason, in preparing our three alternative land use plans, 
we have combined features from each of the five development con 
cepts rather than clinging completely to any single concept. In 
this way, the major advantages of each development concept can be 
utilized while its disadvantages are minimized. The result is not 
a series of theoretically pure alternative land use plans, but we 
believe it is a series of practical alternatives. 


REVIEW OF ALTERNATIVES 
DESCRIPTION OF ALTERNATIVE PLANS 


Because of the combination of elements from each of the 
five development concepts, there are not wide differences among 
the three alternative land use plans presented on the map at the 
rear of this report. Where they were appropriate to solving a 
problem or achieving a goal, elements from each of the development 
Concepts were used in producing the alternatives. The Linear Con~ 
cept is embodied in all three plans in a strengthened Development 
Core. The Balanced Concept can be found on the LineareMinor Sat~ 
ellite Plan, while the Linear-Major Satellite Plan and the Ex~ 
pressway~Oriented Plan reflect the LineareSatellite Concept. All 
thres plans show some influence from the Multiple Corridors Con= 
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cept, but this concept is most strongly seen on the Expressway~ 
Oriented Plan. And finally, there is an obvious link between the 
Expressway-Oriented Concept and Plan. 


In addition to having broadly similar land use patterns, 
each of the alternative plans has the same basic expressway and 
secondary highway network. This highway system should be adequate 
to serve the land use distribution under any of the three alterna» 
tives. A further uniformity from plan to plan is the assumption 
that all medium through very high density areas will be served by 
public water and sewerage facilities. Although the geographic 
location of these areas varies from plan to plan, this service 
assumption is held constant. 


Each of the three alternative plans «+ the Linear-Minor 
Satellite, the Linear-Major Satellite, and the Expressway-Oriented 
~~ has been successfully tested in detail against the region's 
goals and could more than accommodate the region's expected popu-= 
lation of 350,000 at the end of this century. We believe that any 
one of the three alternatives could be used successfully as the 
basis for guiding future regional growth. There are, however, 
differences in the way each alternative does the job, and these 
differences may be of paramount interest to the region's communi-~ 
ties and to state and federal agencies. The key differences among 
the plans will become apparent in the discussion which follows. 


LINEAR»MINOR SATELLITE PLAN: This plan envisions a region 
in which the most intensive development would be concentrated in 
our already existing Development Core, extending from Norwich 
south along both sides of the Thames River and along the coast. 
Norwich, New London-Waterford, and Groton would remain as major 
regional centers, with secondary centers in Niantic, Mystic, 
Stonington Village, Pawcatuck, Uncasville, Gales Ferry, and Jewett 
City. Minor satellite communities of medium density, with pri~ 
marily single=family housing and little industry, would be en-« 
couraged in several parts of the region. Specific areas for such 
satellites are: North Stonington, the Chesterfield portion of — 
East Lyme and Montville, Salem, Ledyard Center, Bozrah, Preston, 
Voluntown, and Sprague. Additionally, a corridor of medium den~ 
sity development is proposed, extending out of the region's De= 
velopment Core and up the ridgeline south of the Oxoboxo River in 
Montville. 


The Linear=-Minor Satellite Plan would be capable of serve 
ing more than 378,000 residents, or some 28,000 more people than 
are expected by our target year of 2000. Thus the development 
areas could be reduced somewhat in size or one or more of the sate» 
ellite communities could possibly be eliminated after additional 
evaluation. The bulk of the region's population, some 86%, would 
be located in the linear Development Core under this plan. The 
satellite communities as presently shown on this plan could abe 
sorb nearly 53,000 people. Most of the individual satellites 
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would range in population size from 6,000 to 12,000 residents. A 
review of the probable population in each of the region's towns 
is presented on Table 1 on page 28. 


Because of their small size, most of the minor satellite 
communities would require only limited commercial and service 
centers. These should, however, be planned specifically as small 
community centers, generally in conjunction with governmental and 
cultural facilities, rather than being allowed to evolve in a 
widely scattered pattern. Most of the minor satellite communities 
would not contain regionally significant concentrations of indus~ 
try. But each might contain smaller, locally significant indus~ 
trial areas. 


The pattern of open space and low density development 
areas shown on the map is a refinement of the Tentative Open Space 
and Recreation Plan contained in SCRPA's 1964 report, Open space 
and Recreation. The pattern proposed would accomplish several 
purposes. (1) It would set aside approximately an additional 30 
square miles of land and water for necessary permanent open space 
and recreation areas of regional significance. (Presently, 65 
square miles of all types of open space and recreation areas are 
reserved.) The regionally significant areas proposed for perma= 
nent reservation include potential reservoir sites, major tidal 
marsh areas, interior wetlands with a high conservation potential, 
outstanding topographic features, and additional state parks. 
Necessary local open space and recreation areas would be in addi~ 
tion to this regionally significant total. (2) The proposed pat-~ 
tern would link together the major permanent open space areas. 

(3) The open space and low density development areas would be used 
to help shape the future pattern of development in the region. 


LINEAR=MAJOR SATELLITE PLAN: The major difference between 
this plan and the Minor Satellite Plan is in the number and charte 
acter of satellite communities proposed. The strengthening of the 
region's Development Core and the extension of a corridor of de= 
velopment up the ridgeline south of the Oxoboxo River, as proposed 
in the Minor Satellite Plan, would be retained. But in place of 
the eight small satellite communities recommended in the Minor 
Satellite Plan, this plan proposes the creation of five major sat» 
ellites. These communities would be located in North Stonington, 
Ledyard Center, Salem, Preston, and Jewett City. Two of these == 
Ledyard Center and Jewett City -- could build on fairly substan= 
tial existing development, and the satellite in North Stonington 
would be related to a smaller existing village. But the satel 
lites proposed for Salem and Preston would represent entirely new 
communities. 


A total population of 386,000 could be absorbed under this 
plan, or 36,000 more than our anticipated year 2000 population. 
Of the total, about 61,090 pesple could be accommodated in the 
satellite communities. Some 84% of the population capable of 
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TABLE ONE 


POPULATION DATA FOR ALTERNATIVE PLANS 


TOWN 
Bozrah 
East Lyme 
Franklin 
Griswold 
Groton 
Ledyard 
Lisbon 
Montville 
New London 
North Stonington 
Norwich 
Preston 
Salem 
Sprague 
Stonington 
Voluntown 
Waterford 
TOTAL: 


Southeastern Connecticut Region 


1960 
POPULATION 


1,590 
6,782 
974 
6,472 
29,937 
5,395 
2,019 
7,759 
34,182 
1,982 
38,506 
4,992 
925 
2,509 
13,969 
1,028 
15,391 
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174,412 


ANTICIPATED POPULATION UNDER 


MINOR 


SATELLITE 
PLAN 


4,300 
26,100 
3,900 
11,500 
59,900 
27,200 
4,100 
35,100 
41,200 
13,800 
50,300 
8,600 
9,600 
5,100 
33,500 
4,600 


39,900 


378, 300 
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MAJOR 


SATELLITE 
PLAN 


4,600 
22,700 

3,900 
11,600 
62,400 
29,400 

8,300 
32,500 
40,400 
15,700 
52,700 
13,800 
13,200 

4,100 
30,600 

2,000 


38,100 


386,000 


EXPRESSWAY= 
ORIENTED 


PLAN 
4,000 
19,000 
3,900 
13,100 
61,600 
29,300 
4,100 
31,800 
40,100 
10,600 
56,300 
16,200 
12,500 
4,500 
31,100 
2,000 
43,500 
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383,600 
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being housed under this plan would be located in the linear Dem 
velopment Core, including its extension south of the Oxoboxo River 
in Montville. Each of the satellite communities would range from 
about 11,000 to 14,000 residents, and all of these would be capa» 
ble of substantial expansion beyond the size shown on the plan. 


Because of their larger size, the major satellites would 
be designed differently from the minor satellites. Major satel~ 
lite communities would provide a broader range of housing, includ 
ing apartments at high density, than would the minor satellite 
communities, With the exception of Ledyard Center, each of the 
major satellites would contain a regionally significant industrial 
area. Commercial facilities would also be broader than those un» 
der the Minor Satellite Plan. And in general, the major satel» 
lites should be able to provide a broader physical, economic, and 
cultural environment than the minor satellites. 


The open space and low density development areas would be 
substantially the same as under the Linear=Minor Satellite Plan. 


EXPRESSWAY<ORIENTED PLAN: In basic layout, this plan is 
very similar to the LineareMajor Satellite Plan just discussed. 
There are, however, significant differences between the two. As 
is implied by its name, the Expressway-Oriented Plan is designed 
to capitalize on the natural tendency of intensive land uses to 
locate close to major expressway interchanges. This is achieved 
by locating higher density residential areas, important community 
commercial areas, and major industrial areas close to expressway 
access points. Thus, although the location of communities within 
the region is basically the same as under the LineareMajor Satel~ 
lite Plan, the location of land uses within most communities is 
shifted to give them an expressway orientation. In two cases, 
Preston and North Stonington, new development would be linked with 
the Development Core rather than being in the form of isolated 
satellite communities. Another variation occurs at the intersece 
tion of Interstate Route 95 and the proposed Route 2 Expressway, 
where on this plan a small satellite community is envisioned, 


This plan could accommodate nearly 384,000 people, 91% of 
whom would be located in the Development Core or its extensions. 
Only 34,000 people would be located in outlying satellite commu~ 
nities. 


A bolder open space plan is possible under the Expressway~= 
Oriented Plan. Through a shift in developed land uses from the 
coast to Interstate Route 95 east of the Thames River, it would 
be possible to preserve more of the still undeveloped areas along 
the coast. These open areas along the coast are among the most 
important scenic resources of the region and will be obliterated 
by development unless they are included in an open space preservae 
tion program. Preservation could be by a combination of state, 
local, and private acquisition, the purchase of scenic easements, 
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and low density zoning where appropriate. Three additional areas 
of regional significance are proposed by the SCRPA staff for pres= 
ervation under this plan. These are the eastern coastal portion 
of Wamphassuck Neck in Stonington; an area in Groton on the west» 
ern bank of the Mystic River south of Interstate Route 95, which 
is an important element in the Mystic River landscape; and the ex= 
ceptionally scenic coastal margin along Palmer Cove, at the foot 
of Fort Hill, in Groton. 


EVALUATION OF ALTERNATIVE PLANS 


As a basis for evaluating the alternative land use plans, 
we have selected nine points on which to compare each plan. Each 
of theses points is a prime concern in the plan and reflects the 
basic planning considerations and regional goals presented in the 
previous chapter. We should reiterate, the basic regional goals 
could be achieved under any of the alternatives. The main dif~ 
ferences among the alternatives are the degree to which each would 
work toward realizing the region's goals and the methods by which 
they would accomplish this. 


1. Regional Land Use Pattern: Here, our aim is a land 
use pattern which maintains the region's scenic and historic here 
itage, protects our natural resources and can be efficiently serve 
iced by public facilities and highways. The LineareMinor Satele 
lite Plan is the least successful of the three alternatives in 
meeting this goal. The larger number and smaller size of the 
satellites under this plan will pose greater servicing problems 
than will the larger communities proposed under the other two 
plans. Of the three plans, the Expressway-Oriented Plan rates 
highest in promoting the general land use pattern we desire. The 
fairly contiquous Development Core would contain nine-tenths of 
the region's population under this plan, which should make the 
Provision of needed facilities economically more feasible than 
under the satellite plans. Communication within the region should 
be easier, with intensive land uses oriented to the expressway ac 
cess points. Finally, the more extensive open space element of 
the Expressway«Oriented Plan would promote the preservation of a 
greater amount of our scenic and historic heritage than either of 
the other plans. 


2e Community Development: Under this general heading, 
our objectives are communities with distinctive identities, well» 
designed centers, and a high quality Living environment. While 
all three alternatives could generally meet this goal, the Ex-~ 
pressway~Oriented and LineareMajor Satellite Plans, because they 
Propose larger communities with a greater range of housing and 
economic activities, are more likely to encourage the type of 
communities we seek than would the Minor Satellite Plan. 


3. Housing: The major housing goal is to provide a va» 
riety of housing choice for all economic levels of the population. 
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To achieve this, a broad range of housing densities and types will 
be nesded. Each of the plans provides for a range of housing with» 
in the total region. But the LineareMinor Satellite Plan, under 
which the satellites would provide only medium density housing, 
does not provide quite as broad a range of housing choice as the 
other two alternatives. Both the Linear-Major Satellite and Ex~ 
presswaysOriented Plans would encourage the development of a 
broader range of housing in both existing and proposed community 
centers than would the Minor Satellite Plan. 


4. Economic Activity: A more diversified economic base 
is the most important economic goal for Southeastern Connecticut. 
Industrial diversification would be possible under all three plans, 
although the Expressway-Oriented and Major Satellite Plans have a 
Slight advantage in providing a greater choice in industrial loca- 
tions’ and greater ease of utility installation. Of these two 
plans, the Expressway-Oriented, with its greater integration of 
economic activities with the highway system, seems more desirable. 
Expansion of the region's tourist and recreation industry would be 
stimulated most under the Expressway-Oriented Plan, which proposes 
more extensive preservation of open space in the coastal sector, 
In total, then, the Expressway-Oriented Plan appears to offer a 
more favorable environment for economic diversification than the 
other two alternatives. 


5. Commercial Centers: Our goal here is to provide an 
adequate number of well-designed commercial centers located con- 
veniently to the region's population. This objective is most 
likely to be achieved under the Major Sateilite and Expressway~ 
Oriented Plans, because they propose larger, more diversified com~ 
munities than does the Minor Satellite Plan. A real advantage 
afforded by the Expressway-Oriented Plan is that the attractive 
power of the expressway on commercial location is recognized and 
becomes a basis for a new orientation for each community. 


6. Open Space and Recreation: The provision of necessary 
open spate and recreation areas and the preservation of our scenic 


and historic heritage should be major goals of the region. These 
goals are deemed to be so important that each of the three alter~ 
native plans has been designed to meet at least our minimum open 
space needs. There is little difference between the ability of 
the Minor and Major Satellite Plans to satisfy our basic open 
space and recreation area needs. However, the Expressway-Oriented 
Plan proposes a more ambitious open space system that would do 
more toward expanding our water-oriented recreation facilities and 
preserving the region's scenic and historic resources. 


7. Transportation: The overall aim here is a transporta- 
tion system capable of moving people and goods efficiently within 
the region and to points outside the region. While the transpor= 
tation system is basically the same from plan to plan, the closer 
relationship between major expressway interchanges and intensive 
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land use on the Expressway-Oriented Plan should encourage a more 
efficient use of the highway system. Communication between one 
community center and another should be easier if these canters 
are situated close to the expressways. 


sty 8. Public Facilities: Public water and sewerage facil~ 
ities should be provided in areas of intensive development. This 
would include medium to very high density residential areas, ine 
dustrial and commercial areas, and major institutional centers. 
The more scattered these areas are, the greater will be the num 
ber of systems required, the longer will be the length of utility 
lines, and the oreater will be the duplication of operating staffs. 
For this reason, a plan which encourages contiguous development 
and reduces the number of scattered settlements will most success= 
fully encourage the provision of public facilities on an efficient 
basis. Of our three alternative plans, the Minor Satellite is 
least successful in promoting this type of land use pattern, while 
the Expressway=Oriented Plan is most successful. The Development 
Core and its extensions under the Expressway=Oriented Plan would 
contain nine-tenths of the region's population. 


9. Exploitation of Trends: The degree to which any plan 
for Southeastern Connecticut is likely to be carried out will be 
strongly influenced by how weli the plan recognizes and takes ad~ 
vantage of the forces shaping our development. In particular, a 
plan which totally ignores the economic pressures encouraging de~ 
velopment in highly accessible locations is likely to fail in 
implementation. Of our three alternatives, the Expressway-Oriented 
Plan quite obviously seeks to exploit natural trends by using ex= 
pressway interchanges as focal points for the region's future come 
munity structure. The other two plans only partially achieve 
this. All three plans recognize the trend toward development 
locating at some distance from the present Development Core and 
attempt to channel this trend into new, more compact settlements 
in presently rural portions of the region. In total, the Exe 
presswaysOriented Plan is superior in building on natural devele 
opment forces and, in this sense, is probably the most "marketable" 
of the three plans. 


STAFF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Our analysis of the preceding nine points indicates that 
although all three alternative land use plans will generally meet 
the region's over~all goals, there is a difference in the degree 
to which each would be likely to achieve this. On all nine points 
the Linear=Minor Satellite Plan ranked lowest, and on this basis 
appears to be the poorest choice for a regional plan. The Linear- 
Major Satellite Plan clearly is superior to the Minor Satellite 
Plan in meeting our nine-point test, but it does not have a clear~ 
cut superiority over the Expressway-Qriented Plan on any point. 

On seven of the nine points == (1) the regional land use pattern, 
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(2) economic activity, (3) commercial centers, (4) open space and 
recreation, (5) transportation, (6) public facilities, and (7 
exploitation of trends «= the Expressway«Oriented Plan ranked 
First. On two points, community development and housing, it tied 
with the Major Satellite Plan. On the basis of this analysis, 
the staff believes that there are clear-cut advantages to the Ex~ 
pressway=O0riented Plan and recommends that this alternative land 
use plan be selected by the Southeastern Connecticut Regional 
Planning Agency as the basis for a more detailed regional plan of 
development. 


THE NEXT STEPS 


Between now and the end of this century Southeastern Con~ 
necticut can expect as much new population growth and development 
as occurred during the first 300 years of the region's history. 
The tremendous increase in the region's rate of growth represented 
a this lends a sense of urgency to the completion of the regional 
plan. 


While this report brings Southeastern Connecticut consid~ 
erably closer to having a regional plan, there are several addi~ 
tional steps before this objective will be reached. The first 
step is a review of this report by each of the region's seventeen 
communities and by appropriate state and federal agencies. Each 
community and agency will be given an opportunity to comment on 
the report and to offer any suggestions it may have. This review 
process is expected to take until May of this year. In May, the 
Regional Planning Agency must reach a decision on which alterna 
tive plan or modified alternative plan seems most likely to meet 
the region's physical needs and is most acceptable to the region's 
communities. Upon the selection of an alternative as being most 
suitable for this region, the agency will begin the preparation of 
a more detailed recommended regional plan of development. fhis 
recommended regional plan will then be subjected to a series of 
both informal discussions and formal hearings before being adopted 
by the Regional Planning Agency. It is expected that the recom- 
mended regional plan will be completed by the end of 1966, al~ 
though it may not be adopted by SCRPA until 1967. 


The outlook for implementing the regional plan, once it 
is adopted, is far brighter than it would have been a few years 
ago. In addition to local zoning and subdivision regulations, 
which in the future should be coordinated more than they have 
been in the past, highway location, open space acquisitions, water 
and sewer facility programs, and urban renewal programs can all 
contribute to the implementation of the regional plan. Of partic~ 
ular importance is the federal requirement that highway construc» 
tion, open space acquisition and development, and water and sewer 
facility construction be coordinated with local and regional plans 
to be eligible for a federal grant. This requirement and the 
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additional federal funds now available increase tremendously the 
likelihood that local and regional plans will be implemented 
rather than being filed away to gather dust. 


Not all implementation of the regional plan will be 
achieved at the local level. Future actions by state and federal 
agencies will be equally significant in determining the fate of 
the plan. Planning coordination, which should lead to coordina~ 
tion in implementation, is carried on between the regional plan» 
ning agencies throughout the state and major state agencies 
through the Connecticut Interregional Planning Program. This is 
a statewide program of land use, highway, and natural resource 
planning conducted by the Connecticut Development Commission 
Highway Department, and Department of Agriculture and Natura 
Resources in cooperation with the regional planning agencies. 


ALL in all, the number of tools available for implementing 
a regional plan is growing and is likely to increase even more in 
the years ahead. 
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